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sought first and always in the normal. After all, the psychology of 
hypnotism is a far-reaching study in itself, and a proper account of it 
would have disturbed the proportions of the book. 

Fact and Fable brings home a truth which has been well nigh for- 
gotten by our time. It is not only the factual that instructs the hu- 
man mind, but errant belief as well. Science is accustomed to point 
its moral with a hoc verum docet, but the haec fabula docet by which the 
race learned in the simplicity of its childhood is still able to instruct. 
As Browning's Mr. Sludge says of his own 'profession': 

" Strictly, it's what good people style untruth ; 
But yet so far, not quite the fullgrown thing ; 
It's fancying, fable-making, nonsense work — 
What never meant to be so very bad — 
The knack of story-telling, brightening up 
Each dull old bit of fact that drops its shine." 

It is only when the two views are balanced against each other that 
they become most significant. Error and extravagance, when once 
recognized and dissected, not only illumine the truth by contrast, but 
also point out the flaws in the process by which the mind creates its 
universe, and hence warn the investigator from the dark corners in 
which deception lurks. It is for this separation of fact from fable, 
and the recognition of the sources and offices of both, that we are in- 
debted to Professor Jastrow's entertaining book. 

I. M. Bentley. 

James Martineau : A Biography and Study. By A. W. Jackson. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., 1901. — pp. x, 458. 

This work gives an account (pp. 1-141) of the main facts in the 
life of Dr. Martineau. But this is the smallest portion of the book. 
It is followed by two sections, one (pp. 142-278) on the religious 
teaching and preaching of Dr. Martineau, and another (pp. 279-447) 
on his Philosophy of Religion, of which it gives a very sympathetic 
and intelligent exposition. 

In its way, the work is well done. But I regret that the author had 
not adopted another method. The first division, as I have said, 
treats of Martineau the man. Undoubtedly the principal external 
events in the life are here recorded. But we miss the inner life and 
struggles, or, where they occasionally appear, it is too much from the 
mere ecclesiastical standpoint. James Martineau was the most im- 
pressive religious teacher, and the most strenuous religious thinker of 
the last two generations of Englishmen. His outer life was quiet and 
uneventful ; but the inner eye was always alert, and the heart and mind 
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were always full. His letters, to judge from samples which the re- 
viewer has seen, would have made intensely interesting reading, at 
least to the spiritually initiated, though they might have proved caviare 
to the general. Still no life of Martineau would appeal to the public ; 
and it is a pity that the select few who read it should not have had 
their legitimate yearnings gratified by some contact with the self-rev- 
elations which the man made of himself in correspondence with his 
friends and acquaintances. It is this which gives such perennial 
freshness and abiding interest to Abbott and Campbell's Life of Jowett. 
Was Mr. Jackson's model the Life of Tennyson ? At any rate the 
effect on the reader is equally disappointing. 

Martineau' s sermons and meditations have proved their quality by 
their persistent vitality. One welcomes, therefore, the description of 
the preacher. But too much space has been given to his New Testa- 
ment criticisms, in which, from lack of the necessary historical and 
philological studies, Martineau could not be an authority. Here, as 
elsewhere, Mr. Jackson shows a lack of just discrimination. 

What shall we say of the section on the Philosophy of Religion, the 
longest part of the book ? First, it is a faithful and admiring account 
of Martineau' s metaphysical, ethical, and religious philosophy. But 
the author's hero-worship, or some less pardonable circumstance, leads 
him to give Martineau greater prominence as an original thinker in the 
history of philosophy than the facts actually warrant. In his recent 
History of the United Kingdom, Goldwin Smith says that Burke was 
not a statesman, but a " superb pamphleteer." I think it would be a 
just adaptation of these words to say that Martineau' s gifts were not 
those of an original philosopher, but they were those of a "superb 
pamphleteer ' ' in philosophy. All his writings — even the most syste- 
matic of them — develop his own views by way of opposition to, or 
in criticism of other thinkers ; and the exuberant magnificence of his 
style, and his keen personal interest in the issue, make of his several 
volumes a congeries of " superb pamphlets." 

Mr. Jackson writes as though Martineau were the original author of 
the type of philosophy he champions. Nothing could be more mis- 
leading. In his metaphysics, Martineau continues the tradition of the 
Scottish school, and Reed was his master. In ethics, his standpoint 
and his fundamental principles are Bishop Butler's. To ignore these 
facts is to do Martineau injustice. For Martineau will be remembered 
with reverential gratitude for the ability, the skill, the insight, and 
the impressiveness with which he reasserted the spiritual philosophy of 
Intuitionalism against the Materialism, Empiricism, and Agnosticism, 
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which, in seeming alliance with modern science, threatened in the last 
half of the nineteenth century to desecrate all the sanctities of human 
life, and to make of man himself a mere object of the natural uni- 
verse. In those stormy days, Martineau was the champion and de- 
fender of spiritual faith. This was his distinctive service to the 
English-speaking world : this, and not the construction of a new 
philosophical theory. Readers of the volume before us, who have 
been students of Martineau' s works, will feel that Mr. Jackson does 
not adequately apprehend that difference. T p Schurman 

Essai sur Vimagination creatrice. Par Th. Ribot, Membre de 

l'lnstitut, Professeur au College de France. Paris, Alcan, 1900. — 

pp. iii, 304. 

Though the author does not tell us so, we may presume that this 
monograph is a chapter in his larger work covering the entire field of 
psychology, another chapter of which is represented by his work on 
the Evolution of General Ideas. The present essay is characterized by 
all the lucidity and fluency of description that belong naturally to Pro- 
fessor Ribot' s psychological writings ; and if one occasionally suspects 
that the analysis underlying the graceful superstructure might go a 
little deeper, and be a little more adequate, one hardly knows at what 
points to adduce evidence justifying the suspicion. 

An analysis of the process of creative imagination is the special 
problem of the first part of the essay. In the second part, the subject 
is treated genetically, while the third section of the book is devoted to 
a descriptive study of the various types of creative activity. At the 
outset, the motor character of the process is emphasized : we are told 
that creative imagination "has its origin and its principal source in 
the tendency of images to objectify themselves, or more simply, in the 
motor elements inherent in the image." This accords with the 
fashion in psychological science at present : ' motor elements ' are 
peculiarly satisfactory things to appeal to in the way of explanation. 
But certainly their presence is not a mark that distinguishes the cre- 
ative imagination from other mental processes. The essential char- 
acter of creative imagination consists, as Professor Ribot himself shows 
in his admirable later analysis, in the fact that through the dominance 
of a single idea, new apperceptive systems are built up. Of course 
the ideas and images concerned tend to objectify themselves, as they 
do in passive imagination, in reasoning, in any kind of mental proc- 
ess ; and equally of course the objectification involves motor elements. 
But these are no mark of creative as distinguished from other activity. 



